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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


beyond inclusivity 


here has been a shift in our social move- 

ments of late. After many years of attempt- 

ing to halt capitalism and reverse the 
ever-increasing concentration of wealth and power, 
it feels like we are starting to get somewhere. 
Whether the past year’s popular mobilizations in 
the Middle East and the Americas are a result of 
global injustice and inequality reaching intolerable 
levels, a new collective consciousness, social media, 
or some combination of these, these movements 
are changing the way we organize. 

Varied in their origins but united in their 
broader goals of redistributing power and wealth 
and asserting grassroots democracy, these mass 
uprisings and occupations are steering us away 
from hero-driven, loud but fleeting convergence 
protests, toward more co-operatively organized, 
sustained movements. In addition to creating a 
fissure in the stale crust of the status quo, these 
movements are demonstrating tangible alternative 
socio-economic structures as a model for the way 
forward, as depicted in this issue’s photo essay 
“Reimagining revolution” 

This is just the type of collective creativity we 
need to respond effectively to government austerity. 
In the “Parting Shots” on page 40, Gens Hellquist 
discusses the fatal impact government cuts have 
had on queer communities, and queer youth in 
particular. In response to cuts to social programs 
ofall kinds, community groups have been stepping 
up to fill the void, serving the people that govern- 
ment refuses to. In this issue’s cover story, Jane 
Kirby asks what happens when community groups 
are sidetracked from political organizing in order 
to fulfill the role of government, and encourages 
us to respond creatively rather than reactively to 
fiscal austerity. 

Capitalism is founded on the concept of com- 
petition. Replete with metaphors of ladders to 
climb, battles to win and glass ceilings to break, 
the capitalist system puts individuals at war with 
one another. When we accept this competition- 
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driven modus operandi, we accept that our success 
depends on another’s failure; that our freedom can 
only come through the oppression of others. 

Non-hierarchical organization does not mean 
a lack of leadership; it doesn’t necessarily mean 
chaos. An absence of hierarchy exists when no 
single leader or group of leaders dominates at the 
expense of others. It means all voices are included 
in decision-making, and that everyone leads in dif- 
ferent ways at different times based on what they 
can offer in a particular context. 

But our efforts to organize more co-operatively 
must go beyond inclusivity. For power to be truly 
re-distributed, we must pay particular attention to 
the voices that have been most silenced by global 
capitalism. We must move beyond a politics of 
inclusion and toward an active privileging of our 
most de-privileged communities. Or, as Harsha 
Walia states in the context of Indigenous sover- 
eignty, “beyond a politics of solidarity toward a 
practice of decolonization” Otherwise, we remain 
complicit in the continued oppression of marginal- 
ized communities, even within our movements for 
social justice. 

The Occupy movements have relied heavily 
on the inclusion and leadership of those who are 
often ignored in capitalist society — particularly the 
homeless and under- or unemployed. By opening 
the space for people to simply offer what they are 
able to offer, whether that’s food donations, mas- 
sages, first aid or simply sustained presence, the 
Occupy movements have allowed people to feel 
valuable in non-economic terms — as contributing 
members of a community, rather than as consum- 
ers. That this is such a radical departure from the 
current norm is a disheartening sign of the extent of 
our disconnection from one another and from the 
unique voice that each of us has to offer the world. 

Only when we include everyone’s voice, par- 
ticularly those that have been most silenced within 
capitalism, do we ensure that justice is a collective 
endeavour. 


SHAYNA STOCK, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
shayna@briarpatchmagazine.com 


New parents should look 
to family, not books 


[= writing in response to Erin Laing’s 

article “From apple pie and mother’s 
milk to pop tarts and formula” in your 
September/October 2011 issue. 

The sweeping statement “Many of 
our parents and grandparents did not 
breastfeed” is erroneous. I breastfed, 
and so did my mother, grandmother 
and great-grandmother, etc. There were 
not always baby bottles back then, and 
there wasn't always the luxury of a wet 
nurse. They also didn’t have time to 
worry about infection, latches or fatigue; 
they knew they had to feed the baby 
regularly so the child would survive and 
be healthy. 

Until the first part of the 20th 
century and even after that in rural 
areas of Canada and on First Nations 
reserves, there weren't reliable roads or 
telephones, so getting a wet nurse out 
to a birthing woman would have been a 
difficult feat. A lot of babies have been 
born even without the aid of midwives, 
and not all that long ago either. 

In the modern parenting books I have 
looked at, not one has said to get advice 
from parents, grandparents or other 
close friends that have children. I’m sure 
these authors with their PhDs and so on 
are very learned, and their children may 
be well brought up with good manners. 
However, a lot of these authors aren't 
new mothers or fathers and aren't in 
the same social and economic situations 
that many new parents are in. The best 

idea is to make the new life experience 
more family oriented, as Laing suggests. 


YASMIN WOOLDRIDGE 
Edenwold, SK 


Reactive violence not the answer 


he cover of your November/ 

December issue “Striking Back” 
bothered me so much that I didn’t open 
it. I acknowledge there may be articles 
clarifying the illustration, but Iam writ- 
ing while away from home so shall have 
to wait to read them. 

Unfortunately, that unpleasant image 
stuck with me, despite my positive 
experience with Briarpatch over sev- 
eral decades. It seems contrary to the 
lessons, learned in many places over 
many years, that reactive violence is 
counterproductive and dangerous. 
It seems especially out of syne with 
the current emergence and spread of 
non-violent activism in much of Latin 
America, parts of the Middle East, and 
Occupy Wall Street. 

My concerns come at least partly 
from being in northern Iraq, in a war 
zone that is being reborn. There is much 
construction, much less fear and ten- 
sion, new parks, anda more relaxing and 
even festive atmosphere. Police here still 
have lots of open guns, but they are not 
menacing now, as they were when we 
were here in late 2003. It seems people 
feel the police and soldiers are of, and 
for, the Kurdish people. 

I'll be patient until I get home and 
read between the covers of the last issue. 
Meanwhile, good wishes and round-the- 
world friendship. 


BILL CURRY 
Wynyard, SK 
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21st-century socialism 


hank you for the informative articles 

in your November/December 2011 
issue concerning contemporary and 
creative trade union and social change 
strategies. Clearly our society is in the 
grip of a decadent, corporate, capitalist 
economic order, which must be chal- 
lenged. But I don’t recall finding in your 
pages discussion of a practical, socialist 
alternative. 

As you are no doubt aware, some 
nations of Latin America have 
parted company from the so-called 
“Washington Consensus” — the World 
Bank, International Monetary Fund, 
and World Trade Organization. These 
nations do not believe that the world of 
corporate capital holds any promise for 
the future. Nor do they think positively 
of the so-called socialism that parts 
of the world experienced in the 20th 
century. Rather, some Latin Americans 
see their nations as beginning to work 
now to achieve “21st-century socialism.” 

21st-century socialism develops from 
the bottom up. It is not imposed from 
the top down. This socialism grows 
slowly from base communities where 
the democratic process is being learned 
and practiced. Decisions at this level are 
sent to a next and more comprehensive 
level of social organization, where again 
democratic processes are rigorously 
observed. This upward-moving process 
continues until policy options reflecting 
necessary social needs can be made at 
the executive level. 

Briarpatch already has a role in culti- 
vating citizens who can think, feel and 
act collectively for the common good, 
fostering socialist citizens in contrast to 
competitive, capitalist consumers. Does 
it also have a role in regularly helping 
its readers to visualize and embrace a 
totally different society? As an assist in 
this direction I strongly recommend a 
new book by Michael Lebowitz titled, 
The Socialist Alternative (Monthly 
Review Press, NYC). 


ROBERT WILD 
Salt Spring Island, BC 
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Meeting Austerity with Creativity 


Government cutbacks and the politics of community service provision 


By Jane Kirby 
Illustration by Aimée van Drimmelen 


he last three decades have seen the gradual erosion of the 

welfare state, with both provincial and federal governments 

slashing services in neoliberalism’s unholy quest for fiscal 
reform. Schools, libraries, hospitals and social programs, to name 
just a few, have all had their budgets slashed or threatened. With 
the Harper government relentlessly pursuing a renewed com- 
mitment to economic austerity, these types of cuts can only be 
expected to continue into the next several years. 

In the face of sometimes drastic social service cutbacks, com- 
munity organizers and volunteers are stepping up to fill the void, 
in some cases organizing to provide discontinued services using 
the most limited of resources. For the optimistic, short-term losses 
represent long-term opportunities for building the capacity of 
communities to meet their own needs, independent of the state. 
Others critique what they see as the offloading of government 
services onto the backs of community members working for free 
and the impact this offloading has on longer term organizing for 
social change. While the potential exists to build social justice 
based services run by and for the community, these opportunities 
remain limited as volunteer-based services become institutional- 
ized and depoliticized. 
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Coming out of the cold 
"The phenomenon of volunteer-run Out of the Cold 

shelters popping up across the country is one example 
of this trend in community members providing services that 
were once the purview of the welfare state. In the face of 
inadequate funding for shelter systems and too few beds to 
house growing homeless populations on the coldest of winter 
nights, groups of volunteers have come together to open their 
own shelters with minimal resources. 

While many Out of the Cold initiatives have come in 
response to generalized frustration with a lack of shelter beds, 
in Halifax the connection of the shelter with government cut- 
backs is far more explicit. In 2008 the Nova Scotia Department 
of Community Services decided to close Pendleton Place, an 
emergency winter shelter that operated under a harm reduc- 
tion framework and served a population excluded from the 
city’s other shelters. A group of concerned service providers 
and anti-poverty activists came together to find a solution to 
the crisis situation they foresaw result- 
ing from this reduction in shelter beds 
for the most vulnerable. They opened 
the Out of the Cold Emergency Winter 
Shelter (OTCS) to provide 15 beds to 
people of all genders, focusing on serv- 
ing those facing barriers to accessing 
other shelters. 


“They want to keep the 
people who actually 
care about the issues 


limited of demands. 

For Capp Larsen, one of the founders of OTCS, it was a 
frustration with this kind of organizing that led her to work 
with the shelter. “My inspiration for starting the shelter was 
that I was very involved in protesting the closure of Pendleton 
Place with the Halifax Coalition Against Poverty,’ says Larsen. 
When the protests initiated by the now-defunct direct-action 
anti-poverty organization proved ineffective, Larsen was 
looking for other solutions. “At a certain point I got frustrated 
with the limited tactic of issuing demands to government offi- 
cials to do something that they refused to do. The approach 
was little more than a fierce version of government lobbying, 
and it wasn't very effective. It was disempowering to always 
be yelling at an institution to do something.” 

The dehumanizing nature of this kind of activism has led 
some organizers to stop making demands even while they 
continue to use many of the forms and tactics of demand- 
based politics. The large-scale protests of the anti-neoliberal 
globalization movement, for example, 
rarely involved formal demands, even 
though their one-off, convergence- 
style organization was informed by 
demand-based politics and offered 
little room for other goals like longer 
term community building. Others 
are looking beyond protests for new 


Although originally intended as 


busy and burned out.’ 


—JORDAN ROBERTS, FORMER OTCS 
VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR 


tactics to achieve their objectives, 
often involving the creation of autono- 


a temporary measure, the shelter is 
now in its fourth year of operation 
and continues to rely primarily on 
volunteer labour. OTCS organizers remain critical of their 
role in allowing the government to shirk its responsibilities 
to homeless populations, but see no alternative to continu- 
ing to do this work. “Like it or not, it’s been offloaded,” says 
Jordan Roberts, who was the volunteer coordinator at OTCS 
for the 2010-2011 season. “And we have talked about, well, 
maybe this is the year we don't open, maybe this is the year 
we say enough is enough. People will see the crisis at the 
shelters. People will see the capacity issues. People will see 
what a winter looks like with no Pendleton, no Out of the 
Cold. But do we really want to make that point on the backs 
of individuals we've come to know by name?” 


Beyond the Politics of Demand 

he fight against social service cutbacks and government 

offloading has understandably been geared toward 
making demands that the government reinstate funding 
through protest and lobbying. In what anarchist theory dis- 
misses as the “politics of demand,” political action becomes 
increasingly centred around making demands for rights, 
recognition and funding from the state, thereby reifying state 
power and disempowering individuals and communities 
as autonomous agents of change. In a climate of economic 
austerity, however, this style of politics is increasingly being 
rejected for a far more pragmatic reason: more often than 
not, it is proving to be ineffective in attaining even the most 
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mous alternatives to state-controlled 
institutions. In cases where the state 
has withdrawn from providing necessary services, obvious 
opportunities exist. 

“When the efforts to get Pendleton Place reopened didn't 
work, my reaction was to try to sever the dependence on the 
government to provide services that they refused to provide. 
I thought, screw them. We can do this on our own, and we 
can run it in a way that addresses the need and is community 
based,’ says Larsen. “It was in our power to do, and it was 
better than exhausting all of our energy trying to convince a 
government institution to do it for us.” 

There are several advantages to this kind of organizing 
independent of the state. While Roberts, the former volunteer 
coordinator, maintains her belief that the government has 
a responsibility to provide enough shelter beds, she also 
knows that OTCS does many things better than a state- 
supported shelter ever could. “We want a harm reduction, 
trans-inclusive, progressive, social justice based shelter. And 
the government is not going to provide that.’ 

Larsen agrees. “At Pendleton Place they had policies 
that were really problematic,’ she says, pointing out that 
Pendleton Place’s status as a shelter of last resort meant that 
people weren't allowed to access its services until they were 
formally denied access to other shelters in the area, even 
if they had safety or other concerns that prevented them 
from going there. “There are benefits to services being run 
without governments dictating what you can and can’t do. 


There’s an advantage to being able to design policies based 
on what works.’ 


Replacing political action? 


uch initiatives often begin as struggles that are inherently 
Sais assertions of community will and direct affronts 
to those who insist the services are no longer necessary. If 
they survive, however, many such organizations are at risk 
of becoming institutionalized and reincorporated into state 
structures, often at the expense of maintaining the political 
nature of the work. 

“At the beginning it was a fight,” says Larsen of OTCS. “We 
had to fight the cuts. We had to fight zoning laws. We had 
to fight neighbourhoods that didn’t want a shelter there. We 
had to fight the Department of Community Services; they 
refused to acknowledge that we existed. But by the third 
season, a lot of that changed. We were good, and so it wasn't 
a fight anymore.” 

The shelter was so good, in fact, that the Department of 
Community Services decided 
to fund the shelter to the tune 
of $40,000 in the 2010-2011 
season. While the money came 
with no strings attached, organ- 
izers are aware of the injustice 
of the situation in which they 
are now co-operating with the 
government to help it provide an 
essential service at a fraction of 
the cost. “They gave us money because they realized that if 
OTCS didn’t open they would have a big problem on their 
hands,’ says Larsen. “They realized they made a mistake in 
closing Pendleton Place.’ 

Along with this increased institutionalization came a 
decline in political work. “Without the fight, eventually the 
political work slipped away because we had to focus on more 
day-to-day problems,’ says Larsen, evoking one of the more 
common criticisms of community volunteers stepping in to 
fill the role of government. “When the shelter was fighting 
to exist we had no choice but to address the wider issues 
of homelessness, poverty, our failing housing system, the 
impact of capitalism, etc. When those issues were no longer 
present, the fight became focused on supporting individuals. 
Again, very important work, but work that is mostly private 
in nature and does not usually require an articulated analysis 
of the root of the problem” 

When consumed by the daily push to provide services, 
it can be easy to lose sight of broader political goals and to 
disengage from more conflict-oriented organizing work. This 
is particularly true when the services provided remain within 
a form that is acceptable to the state rather than existing as 
challenges to state power. In the case of OTCS, while shelter 
volunteers have never lost interest in coupling political action 
with their volunteer work, the reality is that this often takes 
a back seat to just keeping the shelter operating. 

“Government services are offloaded because if the people 


Service provision as a way 
of directly responding to 
government cutbacks remains 
limited insofar as it remains 
reactionary rather than creative. 


who have the passion and the talent for organizing, mobiliz- 
ing and agitating are more occupied with who is going to 
get the milk tonight and sorting laundry than they are about 
organizing a tent city or talking about why we don’t have 
more affordable housing, then those things aren't going to 
happen,’ agrees Roberts. “And that’s why the government 
offloads services, far more than to save themselves money. 
They want to keep the people who actually care about the 
issues busy and burned out.” 


Possibilities of Service Provision 


Das these problems, service provision remains an 
important way to work for social change and to tran- 
scend politics based solely on making demands. Indeed, 
service provision has long been an essential part of radical 
community organizing efforts: the Black Panther Party’s 
breakfast program, which began in 1969 and eventually 
provided breakfast to an estimated 10,000 underprivileged 
youth every day across the U.S., is an oft-cited historical 
example. The Occupy movement 
is a contemporary example of 
attempting to combine protest 
with the provision of shelter and 
food to anyone who needs it, in 
the spirit of building communi- 
ties that provide for one another. 
In addition to providing needed 
services to the community, these 
kinds of initiatives can help build 
solidarity and support for more radical or controversial politi- 
cal action. In the case of OTCS, the shelter holds potential 
as a politicizing space because it attracts volunteers who 
may not be initially interested in political work. “Their eyes 
are opened to the realities of homelessness in the city,” says 
Roberts. “I think that, politically, ideals and values get really 
pushed. I know mine did.” For such potential to be realized, 
however, political goals need to remain central. 

Service provision as a way of directly responding to 
government cutbacks remains limited insofar as it remains 
reactionary rather than creative. In the case of OTCS, part 
of the problem lies in the fact that because they are merely 
stepping in to provide a service cut by the government, their 
broader visions are not really reflected in the service they 
are providing, even if they are saving lives. “We're not really 
advocating for more shelter beds,’ says Roberts. “What we 
want to see is more housing, more affordable and supportive 
housing.’ 

A great deal is sacrificed when these broader political goals 
get lost in favour of providing bare minimum community 
supports. For organizers to transcend both the politics of 
demand and the depoliticizing effects of service provision, 
it is important to reconsider how to provide services that 
can serve broader goals while simultaneously supporting the 
community, rather than immediately stepping up to fill the 
state’s shoes. This kind of creativity will only become more 
essential as the drive for austerity continues. © 
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Canadian mining on trial 


Murder, impunity and Pacific Rim in El Salvador 
By Theresa McGee 
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Hundreds of people attended the funeral for Marcelo 


F g aN 


Rivera, the first anti-mining activist to be killed in El Salvador in July 2009. He had 


been missing for 12 days before his body was found at the bottom of a well showing signs of torture. SHARE Et Sauvavor 


n late August 2011, I sat in a meet- 

ing room in the Intercontinental 

Hotel in San Salvador. It was 
packed with hundreds of farmers, 
high-school students and working 
people, some of whom had travelled 
from distant rural communities to 
participate in a forum on metallic 
mining in El Salvador. Following 
speeches from a panel of politicians, 
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including Lina Pohl, the Salvadoran 
vice-minister of the environment, 
a man from the back of the room 
spoke into a microphone, echoing the 
unanimous position of community 
members present that gold mining 
must be prohibited in the country. 
“We may be poor, he said, “but we 
are not ignorant. We are humble of 


heart, but we are not stupid” 


the legacies of military repression, armed conflict, 

neoliberal trade policies and the culture of impunity 
that continues to flourish in the tiny Central American 
republic. Yet, Salvadorans active in social movements 
persistently demonstrate deep commitment to protecting 
the life of their communities. “Power is built; nobody will 
give it to you. You must build it in every moment,” said an 
environmental activist I met in 2004. 

The Salvadoran people's spirit of resistance is being tested 
once again in the legal battle against Canadian 
mining company Pacific Rim. In 2009, the 
Salvadoran government refused to grant the 
company a licence to exploit its two proposed 
gold mining projects, citing the company’s 
failure to meet environmental assessment 
requirements. Now the firm is suing El Salvador 
for $77 million in a World Bank tribunal under 
the terms of the Central American Free Trade 
Agreement. 

On the ground in the region of Cabanas, 
where Pacific Rim’s sights lie, another facet of the conflict is 
unfolding. This June, the body of environmental activist Juan 
Francisco Duran Ayala was exhumed from a common grave 
in San Salvador. Unable to identify his remains, the National 
Civilian Police had interred Ayala’s body there. He was the 
third activist from the area surrounding the proposed mine 
sites to be killed in a fashion reminiscent of the right-wing 
death squad activity of the 1980s when thousands of stu- 
dents, labour leaders and activists were abducted, tortured 
and killed, or else simply disappeared. 


T HE WOMEN AND MEN OF EL SALVADOR struggle with 


El Dorado 


wo days after attending the mining forum in San 

Salvador, I hitch a ride to Cabañas with a friend who 
works in the district surrounding the larger of Pacific Rim’s 
two proposed gold mines. The drive from El Salvador’s 
capital city to Cabañas reveals much about what community 
organizer Marvin Guillermo Orellana calls “the most forgot- 
ten” region in the country. As a sign on the main highway 
indicates the turnoff for Ilobasco, Orellana’s hometown, 
his words begin to resonate. The roads are treacherous; it 
is necessary to weave between potholes as large as vehicles, 
sometimes by swerving into the oncoming lane. The stark 
level of poverty in this municipality is at odds with what 
lies beneath its dusty and deforested clay earth: some of the 
richest deposits of gold in Central America. 

Just outside the village of San Isidro, a sign stands on the 
side of the highway bearing the name Pacific Rim and a claim 
to “Socially and Environmentally Responsible Mining.” This 
is El Dorado, the property where the Canadian corporation 
has identified gold deposits totalling 1.4 million ounces. 
From the road, the site appears no different from any other 
property in the area, but as I approach the metal gate that 
cuts across the laneway, a security guard emerges from his 
small post. Curious visitors do not appear to be welcome 


here. 


Many of the communities here have been repopulated 
after thousands of refugees fled across the Rio Lempa dur- 
ing the early 1980s to Honduras, with aerial assaults by the 
military resulting in hundreds of casualties as entire villages 
attempted to cross the border to safety. The same river that 
once ran red from so many deaths is also a symbol of life for 
the region. Pacific Rim’s plan to extract precious metal from 
rock using a cyanide leaching process poses grave threats to 
environmental and human health — threats that are com- 


Pacific Rim’s plan to extract precious metal from rock 
using a cyanide leaching process poses grave threats 
to environmental and human health — threats that 
are compounded by El Dorado’s position upstream 
from the major source of freshwater for El Salvador. 


pounded by El Dorado’s position upstream from the major 
source of freshwater for El Salvador. Skin disease, miscar- 
riages and the death of livestock are among the documented 
effects of contamination from this process. El Salvador is also 
one of the most seismically active countries in the Americas. 
Reassurances offered by corporate representatives that waste 
water pools lined with non-degradable materials will prevent 
contamination of the Rio Lempa in perpetuity ring hollow 
to the ears of many in the affected area. 


Depoliticizing the murders 


Geis Serrano Iraheta was a lawyer working in the 
attorney general’s office in Cabañas when Marcelo 
Rivera, a community leader from San Isidro, disappeared. 
Rivera’s body was recovered 12 days later in the bottom of 
a 100-foot well. His hair and toenails had been removed, his 
trachea crushed. The autopsy report concluded that Rivera 
was killed ina drunken brawl, the signs of torture on his body 
mere indications of decomposition. For testifying that the 
investigation was corrupt and inaccurate and for pressing 
for an independent investigation consistent with the facts of 
Rivera’s death, Iraheta was fired from her position. Evidence 
and equipment were stolen from her office, and, in response 
to a stream of death threats, she and her husband moved 
with their young child to San Salvador for greater security. 
Friends and family of Rivera knew that something was 
wrong with the autopsy findings. “For one thing, Rivera 
didn’t drink alcohol,’ Rina Navarrete recalls. I met with 
her in the sparsely furnished office of ASIC, the Friends of 
San Isidro Cabanas, which has been leading the campaign 
against Pacific Rim in the community. Now director of the 
organization, the young mother was recruited to the cause 
personally by Rivera the week that he disappeared. Two years 
have passed, yet her grief is palpable. “There are some things 
about this that you just cannot say,’ she remarks, referring 
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Anti-mining activist Dora “Alicia” Sorto Recinos was 
eight months pregnant when she was fatally shot in 
2009. SHARE Et Satvapor 


to the crippling sadness of losing a charismatic leader who 
was also a lifelong friend. 

The tactic of depoliticizing the murders of anti-mining 
activists has been used repeatedly over the past two years, 
with local investigations concluding that familial disputes 
involving alcohol resulted in the deaths of activists Ramiro 
Rivera (no relation to Marcelo) and Dora “Alicia” Sorto 
Recinos, who was eight months pregnant when she was 
fatally shot in 2009. Early investigations into the recent killing 
of Juan Francisco Duran Ayala attempted to link his death 
to gang activity. Although gang violence is ubiquitous in El 
Salvador, it seems unlikely to those who knew Ayala that 
gangs had anything to do with his disappearance. 

“The police said he must have been connected to the MS 
[the Mara Salvatrucha, one of El Salvador’s rival gangs] 
because he had a tattoo,’ Navarrete recounts. “But it was 
a tattoo of Che Guevara.” From the perspective of those 
who worked with Ayala, it is more likely that his demise 
was politically motivated. The last night he was seen alive, 
Ayala and his friends were followed by police while putting 
up posters for an anti-mining workshop. 

Pacific Rim has resisted any association with the repression 
of anti-mining activists in Cabanas. In a statement released 
two weeks after the discovery of Ayala’s body, the company 
denounced an “opposition leadership” for making libelous 
accusations against them and delivered an unexpected 
deflection. Magnifying the gravity of property damage and 
alleged threats against company employees in contrast to this 
string of grisly homicides, Pacific Rim’s statement reads: “We 
have never retaliated against those who have perpetrated 
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The tactic of depoliticizing the 
murders of anti-mining activists has 
been used repeatedly over the past 
two years, with local investigations 
concluding that familial disputes 
involving alcohol resulted in the 
deaths of several activists. 


violence against us.” 


Mining on trial 

acific Rim’s claim against the Republic of El Salvador is 

being heard in a World Bank tribunal in Washington, 
D.C. El Salvador has raised compelling arguments that 
Pacific Rim, a wholly Canadian-owned corporation that 
recently acquired a Nevada subsidiary to bring itself within 
the ambit of the United States-Central America Free Trade 
Agreement (CAFTA), has no jurisdiction to make their 
claim. 

After decades of dictatorship and armed struggle in El 
Salvador, democratic institutions are still emerging. The 
communities most at risk from the harms of metallic min- 
ing are not assured that their concerns will be adequately 
represented by their government. As a result, a national 
coalition of community groups has made submissions to 
the tribunal expressing environmental and social concerns, 
like the severe water shortages in the country, doubts that 
the affected communities are adequately informed regard- 
ing the decision to support mining in their territories, and 
questions about whether affected communities have the 
political capital to participate in the public policy debate 
surrounding mining. 

Constitutional scholars in El Salvador have raised uncer- 
tainty as to the legality of CAFTA’s ratification in the country. 
Even while the terms of the agreement were being negoti- 
ated, opposition among Salvadorans to becoming a party to 
free trade with the United States was widespread. A farmer 
and ex-combatant I met in 2004 explained the reasoning 


behind this reticence: “Free trade is a shot in the head to 
Central America,’ he stated plainly. “People will die when 
CAFTA is ratified. I’ve survived 12 years of civil war, displace- 
ment and an injury, a hurricane and two earthquakes, but 
the free trade agreements will leave us powerless to change 
anything. And the power we have gained will be lost to the 
megaprojects of American entrepreneurs.” 

These words proved prophetic — the megaprojects he fore- 
saw are well under way. In addition to the 29 mining projects 
scattered across the northeastern edge of the country, all 
currently in the exploration stage, the construction of the 
Carretera Longitudinal del Norte (Northern Longitudinal 
Highway) rumbles ahead, carving its way from Santa Ana 
in the southeast to the mountains of Chalatenango where it 
meets the Honduran border. The towns in Cabanas affected 
by Pacific Rim’s proposed mining development lie directly 
in its path. Under the free trade agenda, the governments of 
impoverished Central American countries foot the bill for 
development projects designed to suck resources out of the 
region, with capital and benefits flowing in one direction, 
and displacement and contamination flowing in the other. 


B: ITS OWN ESTIMATES, Pacific Rim stands to gross 
trillions of dollars if given the opportunity to extract 
gold deposits at the El Dorado and Santa Rita sites. Gold 
extraction is on hold in El Salvador for the moment, but as 
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the price of this commodity continues to ascend and pres- 
sures to exploit this resource increase, it is unclear how long 
the government will maintain its moratorium on mining. 

The culture of impunity that has been allowed to con- 
tinue in El Salvador makes activists who speak out against 
lucrative development projects particularly vulnerable. 
While the government of El Salvador makes headway in the 
international investment dispute, arguing that Pacific Rim 
has no jurisdiction to bring its claim against the country, 
political corruption on the local level in Cabañas allows 
the intimidation, death threats and disappearances of 
anti-mining activists to be dismissed by local institutions. 
Pacific Rim maintains that it bears no responsibility for the 
violence targeted at those who oppose its presence in the 
region. However, the lack of independent investigations into 
the deaths of activists there means that the truth about who 
perpetrated the crimes remains buried. The murders of anti- 
mining activists in Cabanas are one tangible manifestation 
of the lack of respect for individual and collective rights in 
the face of highly lucrative development projects. 

Salvadorans have made untold sacrifices for the chance 
to participate in the decisions that affect their lives. Their 
suffering has forged in them the understanding that power 
is not given, that it must be built in every moment. With 
remarkable resilience, their struggle for self-determination 
continues. © 
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By Matthew Behrens 


Hassan Diab is fighting deportation to France under Canada’s Extradition 
Act for allegations that would not stand up in Canadian courts. 


assan Diab, a Canadian citi- 
zen and former University of 
Ottawa professor, faces the 


possibility of life imprisonment in 
France for his alleged role in a 1980 
Paris bombing that killed four people. 
Diab’s finger and palm prints do not 
match those of the suspect, nor does 
his handwriting. The suspect’s physical 
description is unlike what Diab looked 
like in 1980, and Diab denies being in 
France and emphatically condemns the 
bombing. He’s being sought based on 
secret intelligence, the source of which 
even French officials are unaware, that 
may have been extracted under torture. 
Nevertheless, Canada’s draconian 
Extradition Act may provide legal 
grounds for Canada to send Diab to 
France to stand trial. 

The likelihood that Diab would 
receive a fair trial in France is uncertain. 
That country is currently before the 
European Court of Human Rights for 
violating Article 6 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights — the 
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right to fair trial — for running tri- 
als based on secret, anonymous 
intelligence. 

This extremely problematic case is 
part of a general trend over the past 
decade of extraterritorial, frontier 
justice under which fragile rule-of-law 
precepts, such as reasonable grounds 
for arrest, charges, and a fair trial, have 
been tossed aside under the national 
security rubric. The seemingly inviola- 
ble protections of citizenship or refugee 
status become secondary concerns 
when one country seeks the apprehen- 
sion of someone halfway around the 
world. While the past decade’s abduc- 
tion and rendition to torture programs 
have received a fair amount of attention, 
lesser known, judicially sanctioned 
processes such as the Extradition Act 
are also used to uproot someone to face 
a perilous fate in another nation. 

Most Canadians will never experience 
the violence of being nabbed by a foreign 
government. But Diab’s case highlights 
the dangers posed, especially to already 


Canada’s Extradition Act allows the 
deportation of Canadian citizens on the 
simple say-so of a foreign government, even 
when the case against them is groundless. 


targeted communities, by legally 
sanctioned arbitrary arrest, detention 
and overseas imprisonment on the 
simple say-so of a foreign government. 
As stated in a 2009 counterterrorism 
study by the International Commission 
of Jurists, certain governments “want 
to reserve for themselves the power 
to designate a class of people who are 
not entitled to the same rights as other 
human beings.” 

Were Diab to be tried in Canada, the 
case would be laughed out of court. 
But an extradition hearing is not a trial. 
Rather, it is an exercise in maintaining 
cordial relations with a foreign govern- 
ment. Once the Justice minister sets 
the process in motion, an individual 
is arrested and faces an extradition 
hearing that many critics view as a 
rubber stamp. An individual seeking 
to present evidence of innocence is 
normally halted by a judge who says that 
all those issues can be sorted out “over 
there,’ where it is presumed a fair trial 
will ensue. As Manitoba Judge Freda 


Steel wrote in a 1999 extradition case: 
“Evidence at an extradition hearing 
should be accepted even if the judge 
feels it is manifestly unreliable, incom- 
plete, false, misleading, contradictory 
of other evidence, or the judge feels the 
witness may have perjured themselves.” 

And so Diab, like many before him, 
suffers the double-barrelled wound of 
a process under which the standards 
to commit someone to extradition are 
painfully low and an ultimate decision 
that is more political than legal. While 
the Justice minister considers whether 
to proceed in the beginning and also 
receives submissions towards the end 
of the process — in essence, having the 
rarely exercised opportunity to reject 
the initial decision — the Supreme Court 
of Canada has noted the minister must 
ultimately determine the extent to 
which the feathers of a foreign power 


Colombia or the U.S. Under Canada’s 
extradition laws, anyone in this country 
could be deprived of their basic Charter 
of Rights protections in order to main- 
tain friendly diplomatic relations with 
the requesting state. Persecution by 
proxy against a political pain in the 
neck who lives in Canada is not out of 
the question. 

In practice, however, the extradition 
process is most often used against com- 
munities that are already marginalized 
and criminalized based on race or reli- 
gious background. Among numerous 
examples of recent cases is Edmonton's 
Sayfildin Tahir Sharif, accused of con- 
tributing to a 2009 Iraq bombing that 
killed American soldiers. Arrested in 
January 2011, Sharif is sought by the 
United States. And according to the 
CBC, the RCMP prevented him from 
seeing his lawyer while in an Edmonton 


which is legal here but in contravention 
of U.S. laws, landing him a five-year 
sentence stateside courtesy of the 
Extradition Act. 

For Toronto’s Gary Freeman, a 
35-year-old incident a Chicago cold 
case squad brought to the RCMP in 
2004 resulted in the mild-mannered 
library worker's high-profile takedown 
arrest. The case against Freeman 
— which alleged that the African 
American shot a white police officer 
in self-defence in the racially charged 
climate of 1969 Chicago — was so 
replete with errors, inconsistencies and 
a lack of original evidence (which mys- 
teriously disappeared) that the Crown 
attorney at one point was reduced to 
defending the inconsistency between 
one account describing seven shots 
fired and another stating it was “about 
13 shots.’ The Crown argued that the 


WERE DIAB TO BE TRIED IN CANADA, THE CASE WOULD BE LAUGHED OUT OF COURT. 
BUT AN EXTRADITION HEARING IS NOT A TRIAL. RATHER, IT IS AN EXERCISE IN 
MAINTAINING CORDIAL RELATIONS WITH A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT. 


will be ruffled if the extradition is 
rejected. While the minister can refuse 
based on grounds that the surrender 
would be unjust, oppressive or moti- 
vated by political or racial persecution, 
such a decision is extremely rare, given 
the political ramifications. 

In addition, while Canada has more 
than 50 extradition agreements, not 
all of them are reciprocal. France, for 
example, will not allow its citizens to 
be extradited to Canada. 

In theory, this process could affect, for 
example, a Saskatchewan trade unionist 
in contact with labour colleagues in 
the repressive country of Colombia 
where standing up for workers’ rights 
is equated with terrorism. Or it could 
ensnare someone in New Brunswick 
who donates to a global charity that 
runs afoul of U.S. authorities and is 
placed on a blacklist. In both instances, 
those foreign governments could allege 
that the Canadian has contravened their 
country’s antiterrorism scheme and 
could precipitate their extradition to 


jail until U.S. interrogators had finished 
with him. Ifhe did pose a threat, though, 
why was he not charged in Canada? Or 
was there a better chance of a convic- 
tion if he were to be tried in the U.S.? 
Weeks later, Sharif was denied bail at a 
hearing, despite the judge concluding 
that the evidence against him was “not 
overwhelming.’ 

The failure of a case to be “over- 
whelming” in extradition scenarios is 
a common refrain. American Indian 
Movement activist Leonard Peltier 
— still in prison after almost 40 years 
— was turned over to the U.S. by Pierre 
Trudeau's since regretful solicitor gen- 
eral, Warren Allmand, even though, as 
Amnesty International points out, the 
extradition was based on false informa- 
tion. In 2003, First Nations activist John 
Graham was also extradited on hearsay 
and circumstantial grounds that would 
not withstand a Canadian court’s 
scrutiny. Then there’s Marc Emery, the 
Prince of Pot, who was selling cannabis 
seeds over the Internet from Vancouver, 


descriptions were close enough since 
seven is almost 13, to which the judge 
replied: “Seven isn’t ‘about 13’ where I 
come from. Twelve is about 13; 14 is 
about 13, but not seven. What it means 
in the ultimate result may be another 
matter quite altogether” 

The judge nonetheless proceeded to 
sign the order that eventually landed 
Freeman back in Chicago where, under 
a plea agreement, he served 28 days in 
Cook County Jail and made a signifi- 
cant charitable donation before being 
released. Now, with a U.S. criminal 
record, Freeman is considered inadmis- 
sible to Canada and is unable to return 
to his family in Ontario, where he had 
lived for over three decades. 

Disturbingly, extradition requests 
also undermine the legal protections 
accorded refugees. Adolf Horvath, 
declared by Canadian immigration 
officials to be a person in need of pro- 
tection because of the severe violence 
he and other Roma suffer in Hungary, 
found his refugee status at risk when 
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his former country sought his return 
to face extortion charges even after the 
two key witnesses had recanted their 
original allegations. Faced with sending 
a refugee back to a country Canada had 
already determined was dangerous for 
Horvath, the Justice minister simply 
wrote to the Immigration minister ask- 
ing for a new opinion. Conveniently, a 
reply came back claiming the situation 
in Hungary had remarkably “changed” 
and that Horvath would not be at risk, 
contrary to all established human rights 
assessments of the time. 

Horvath went underground rather 
than surrender to Canadian authorities, 
but after a year was found and sent 
back to Hungary, where a sham trial 
proceeded and he served a jail term. 
Although Horvath has since returned 
to Canada, government officials now 
say that his criminal record in Hungary 
renders him inadmissible, despite his 
protected person status, and he is fight- 
ing deportation once again. 

For Ottawa's Diab, life is a constant 
waiting game. The only thing that keeps 
him out of the Ottawa Detention Centre 
is a GPS monitoring unit that tracks 
his every move, for which he and his 
partner Rania Tfaily must pay $2,000 a 
month to ensure his limited freedom. 
Having to cough up so much money 
to stay out of jail while the process 
winds its way through the courts is yet 
another violation of the presumption 
of innocence that disappears once the 
extradition process begins. 


iab’s nightmare began in 2007. 

Because Hassan Diab is a common 
Middle Eastern name, Diab chose to not 
respond with alarm when, while work- 
ing as a University of Ottawa sociology 
professor, he was approached by a Le 
Figaro reporter asking him whether he 
knew French authorities were claim- 
ing he had been involved in the 1980 
bombing. 

Diab could not so easily dismiss 
the unidentified individuals and vehi- 
cles that began following him or the 
attempted break-in at his residence. 
Although he filed numerous reports 
with Ottawa police, the intensive sur- 
veillance (which he later found out was 
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conducted by RCMP agents) continued, 
culminating in his 2008 arrest. 

Since then, Diab has been involved 
in protracted court proceedings chal- 
lenging weaknesses in the French case. 
Things came to a head with a June 
6, 2011, decision to commit Diab to 
extradition. While most extradition 
proceedings last one or two days, Diab 
and his lawyer, Donald Bayne, waged a 
Herculean, year-long effort to illustrate 
the implausible nature of the French 
case. 

A packed Ottawa courtroom filled 
with Diab supporters was shocked 
when the Ontario court judge, Robert 
Maranger, after calling the case against 
Diab “weak,” “suspect” and “confusing” 
and claiming that “the prospects of 
conviction in the context of a fair trial 
seem unlikely,’ concluded: “It matters 
not that I hold this view. The law is clear 
that in such circumstances a committal 
order is mandated.” 

The French case had long attributed 
smoking-gun status to a single piece 
of evidence — a handwriting report 
by someone with a degree in biology 
and forensics who took only 21 hours 
of training in expert handwriting 
analysis. The report was subject to three 
blistering critiques by internationally 
renowned handwriting experts, all of 
whom testified to its “appalling unreli- 
ability” In addition, both France and 
Canada’s attorney general had with- 
drawn previous handwriting reports 
when it was revealed that they were 
based on handwriting samples that 
were not even written by Diab. 

“Although I could not conclude it was 
manifestly unreliable, it was nonethe- 
less highly susceptible to criticism and 
impeachment,’ Judge Maranger wrote 
of the handwriting evidence. He added 
that the report was based on question- 
able methods and analysis, calling it 
not only illogical but also “convoluted, 
very confusing, with conclusions that 
are suspect” However, Maranger also 
accepted the Canadian government's 
position that “there is no responsibil- 
ity upon a requesting state to provide 
full disclosure of all of its evidence.’ 
In other words, even if all of the avail- 
able evidence points to an individual’s 


innocence, the requesting state’s allega- 
tions — even when based on evidence 
they may choose not to disclose — take 
precedence. 

Diab’s conundrum now hinges in 
part on differing interpretations of the 
law. The Supreme Court of Canada 
recently ruled in another case that it is 
“axiomatic that a person could not be 
committed for trial for an offence in 
Canada if the evidence is so manifestly 
unreliable that it would be unsafe to 
rest a verdict upon it. It follows that if 
a judge on an extradition hearing con- 
cludes that the evidence is manifestly 
unreliable, the judge should not order 
extradition.” 

The opinion of Canada’s highest 
court would trump Maranger’s find- 
ing as would the opinion of courts in 
British Columbia where standards on 
extradition are interpreted differently 
than in Ontario. Had Diab been a 
Vancouver resident, he would likely be 
a free man today instead of facing the 
possibility of life imprisonment. 

In the meantime, Diab continues to 
endure daily life under debt-ridden 
house arrest as his case makes its way 
through the judicial and ministerial 
bureaucracy. An early 2012 hearing 
before the Ontario Court of Appeal will 
attempt to reverse the Maranger extra- 
dition decision, and if that fails, Diab is 
prepared to head to the Supreme Court. 
He also awaits a final decision based 
on legal submissions to the Justice 
minister, an outcome for which he is 
not holding his breath given the current 
political climate. In the meantime, he 
and Tfaily continue organizing to bring 
Canada’s extradition law into harmony 
with the fair trial standards accorded 
anyone else caught up in the criminal 
justice system and to restore justice and 
peace to their own lives. © 


Take Action! 


Diab is seeking both financial contributions 
to assist with the cost of his GPS unit 


and political support to challenge the 
extradition process. For more information, 
visit www. justiceforhassandiab.org. 


` Pre-Occupied 


The woman behind Whitehorse’s tent city 


By Gavin Gardiner 


elen Hollywood was sick of living in the 

shadows. On an early June 2011 morning, 

after enduring 10 years of overpriced 
housing in booming Whitehorse, Yukon, she 
pitched her tent on the front lawn of the territory's 
legislature. Frustrated with antiquated, one-sided 
provisions of the Yukon Landlord and Tenant 
Act, she vowed not to leave until her concerns 
were addressed. 

Overnight, she became the public face of opposi- 
tion to the growing ignorance of the homeless and 
hard-to-house in the Yukon. For over five months, 
Hollywood kept a vigil on the legislature grounds. 
She was not alone for long. 

Over the summer months, the site, dubbed 
“Tent City,’ grew to house over 70 tents and 90 


individuals. Housing became one of the top elec- 
tion issues during the fall territorial race, and in 
late October, Tent City became the Yukon hub of 
the global Occupy movement. 

On November 9, 2011, White Pass and Yukon 
Route, the Yukon-based transportation company 
that owns the land, ordered the removal of Tent 
City citing concerns about liability. The occupants 
moved a few metres away onto the grounds of the 
Yukon legislature until the government evicted 
them on November 18 citing health and safety 
concerns as temperatures approached -30°C. 
Hollywood has since been moved to a social hous- 
ing unit but remains committed to addressing the 
inequities that exist for Yukoners seeking safe and 
affordable accommodation. © 
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REIMACINING REVOLUTION 


AOE movement, im photos 


Compiled by Briarpatch Staff 


rom the Arab Spring to mass demonstrations in South America to Occupy move 

ments worldwide, the past year has been hailed as the beginning of a new era of 

social movements. As the Occupy movement collectively determines the best path 
forward following widespread evictions and arrests, no one can doubt that it has already 
had a lasting impact on the way that we organize for social and environmental justice. 

In addition to bringing income inequality to the forefront of political discourse, the 
movement has demonstrated new ways (or ancient ways, reimagined) of organizing and 
taking care of one another. Through strategies such as consensus-based general assem- 
blies, the human microphone, gift economies and volunteer committees to feed, clothe, 
inform and entertain one another, the movements have begun to model a sustainable, 
non-hierarchical alternative to the capitalist system. 

Through word of mouth and social media, the strategies and best practices for building 
this alternative spread from city to city. Movements supported one another in trouble- 
shooting and mediating conflict when it arose, and in maintaining non-violence even 
when subject to violent oppression from authorities. 

The Occupy movement has demonstrated a tenacious and effective commitment to 
non-violent, collaborative tactics. The following photos, from various photographers, 
capture some of the ways in which the Occupy movements have helped us to reimagine 
how we organize and relate to one another within our collective struggle for justice. 
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Top left, bottom left and centre: Toronto. jons Bonnar 
Three right: New York. Avex Ma.uis ann Lity HENDERSON, FROM THE FILM RIGHT HERE ALL OVER 
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Top left: “Free School,” Toronto. jonn Bonnar 

Top centre: Regina. Bexxy Hi, FROM THE FILM A THANK You TO OCCUPY REGINA - Day 2 
Top right: “People’s Bike - Share & return to Spirit Square,” Victoria. Susan Jones 
Bottom: Toronto. jour Bonnar 
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Top: Winnipeg. Grorse Zurucn 
Bottom: Toronto. joun Bonnar 
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THE SEXUAL POLITICS OF ROLLER DERBY 
By Maryam Adrangi 
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D g i me 


oller derby is back! The female- 

dominated sport that sees play- 

ers battle it out in full contact 
around a roller skating track has made 
a comeback in the past decade. While 
roller derby began in the 1930s as skate- 
a-thons and experienced a resurgence 
in the ’70s, the present reincarnation 
has players embodying badass alter 
egos, complete with unconventional 
costumes and stage names, and has 
become known as a space of feminine 
empowerment. As the sport gains 
popularity and leagues attract increas- 
ingly diverse members, the question of 
how to include trans women — women 
who were born biologically male — has 
sparked important conversations and 
at times led to divisions. 


Space of female empowerment 
and community 


ancy Kenny is an actor and play- 

wright whose 2011 fringe festival 
play, Roller Derby Saved My Soul, 
explains the transition of a shy, dis- 
satisfied 30-something to a strong and 
confident athlete. “Roller derby pushes 
women and shows them they can do 
things they never had a chance to try or 
never even thought they were capable 
of,” Kenny explains. “It really does help 
women build confidence.” 

Part of the attraction of roller derby is 
that it creates a space in which women 
encourage one another to be everything 
that society tells them not to be. “It goes 
against conventional societal norms,’ 
Kenny continues. “Tough, strong 
women are not what society trains us 
to be. That is why it is a fringe sport. 
If women were fully embraced and 
accepted as strong, powerful, sexual 
and athletic beings, I don’t know if 
derby would have the kind of revival it 
is experiencing. It fulfills a need.” 

Theresa Leishman agrees. Not only 
is it a place for her, as a mother and 
veteran of the Canadian Armed Forces 
dealing with post-traumatic stress 
disorder, to express herself in a way she 
typically does not, she has also found 
it to be a space of mutual support and 
community. 

Unsure of how to deal with her stress 
load, her obsessive-compulsiveness and 


other anxieties associated with PTSD, 
and struggling to maintain her physi- 
cal health, Leishman, or Commando 
Momma #338 of Kingston’s Limestone 
CrusHers, has found a sisterhood 
in roller derby that she’s never seen 
elsewhere. “A lot was taken away from 
me. But now I found a group that loves 
me — other female misfits that never fit 
anywhere else,’ she jokes. 

Leishman appreciates derby’s accept- 
ance of all women regardless of back- 
ground, age and athletic ability. “You get 
such a diverse range of women, from 
students to your professional moms.” 
This diversity contributes to making 
derby more than just an amateur sport. 
It also helps create an empowering and 
supportive space for women. 


Increasing accessibility 


or all its emphasis on inclusivity, 

however, some are questioning if 
derby is really an empowering space 
for all women. 

Marie Bencze, or Manic Breeze, of 
the Kingston Derby Girls, spends much 
of her time helping run the league. 
Through the Mutual Aid Collective, 
Bencze and fellow members prompted 
the league to sell 50 tickets for each 
bout on a sliding scale. The committee 
also fundraises and organizes to provide 
services such as child care, and collects 
and distributes used equipment for 
those who could not otherwise afford 
to participate. 

In her efforts to decrease barriers 
to participation, Bencze, an anarchist, 
also asked her teammates to consider 
another aspect of the sport's accessibil- 
ity — what an empowering space for 
women mean for trans women — which 
pushed many women out of their com- 
fort zones, even with skates off. 

Gender policy has been a point of 
contention in many leagues, opening 
up difficult conversations about body 
types and maintaining a safe yet inclu- 
sive space for women. Conversations 
around gender policy were one factor 
that eventually led to divisions within 
Kingston Derby Girls and the found- 
ing of the city’s newer league, the 
Limestone CrusHers. 

Many leagues in Canada are still 


developing gender policies, but many 
have modelled their trans policies 
after Montreal’s, which states that all 
players must demonstrate that they 
have been living full-time as a woman 
and have had female hormone levels 
for at least a year. Both of these criteria 
need to be proven with documentation. 
Acceptable forms of documentation are 
outlined in the policy and may include 
proof of a legal name change to a female 
name, sex reassignment surgery or 
evidence that “their testosterone levels 
are not elevated” 

Bencze was uncomfortable including 
these stipulations in the Kingston Derby 
Girls’ policy. “What if someone does not 
have status and cannot legally change 
their name? What if people don’t want 
to or can’t take hormones?” She adds 
that these requirements would com- 
promise the accessibility of the sport for 
many women due to individual health, 
lack of access to the health care system 
and lack of financial resources to pay 
for hormone supplements. 

Many who have worked on gender 
policies for the sport assert the need 
for hormones to address differences 
between sexes such as muscle mass and 
physical ability and to ensure safety in 
such an aggressive sport. 

But those developing the gender 
policy for Toronto Roller Derby (ToRD) 
found that there was actually no evi- 
dence to prove that full-contact, coed 
sports were more dangerous for ath- 
letes. Mia Henderson, or Smack Mia 
Round, is a trans derby girl who was 
opposed to incorporating hormones 
into ToRD’s gender policy and found 
that some of the most vocal opposition 
to hormone checks came from her 
cisgendered (non-trans) allies. 

“Cisgendered women in the league 
recognized that if we were going to 
have a gender policy, it needed to 
apply to all women in the league and 

not just trans women.” She points 
out that some leagues will state in 
their policies that players must have 
“normal hormone levels,’ but without 
stating specifics, calling into question 
what normal female hormone levels 
actually are. “Post-menopausal women 
have different hormone levels than pre- 
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menopausal women, and that doesn't 
mean they are not ‘normal.” 

Bratty Cardia, a trans woman and 
referee for ToRD, echoes some of the 
flaws with debates around hormones. 
She questions the prevailing idea that 
certain hormone levels equal certain 
body types and that testosterone will 
automatically make people more ath- 
letic and better at sports. “This is just 
not the case. The fact that we need to 
even out hormone levels is a concession 
to sexism and patriarchy.’ Policies that 
tie eligibility to hormone levels put the 
question of who is able to play the sport 
in the hands of medical professionals. 

The governing board for ToRD is 
currently in the process of approving 
a gender policy stating that all players 
must have been living as a woman or 
non-male identification for the past 
year. The Kingston Derby Girls have 
adopted a similar clause. 

Smack Mia Round says that derby 
is one of the most trans-positive envi- 
ronments in which she has ever been. 
“When I am with groups of trans folks, 
trans-ness is always a thing. In derby, I 

am just one of the girls” 

Leishman notes that these discus- 
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Above: Toronto Roller 
Derby referee Bratty 
Cardia. Upper right: 
Toronto player Smack 
Mia Round (at left) 
Right: Manic Breeze of 
the Kingston Derby Girls. 
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sions got her thinking about issues she 
would never have otherwise considered. 
“I now have trans friends, and I don't 
really know if I would have if it weren't 


“When I am with 
groups of trans 
folks, trans-ness is 
always a thing. In 
derby, I am just one 
of the girls.’ 


- SMACK Mia ROUND, 
TORONTO ROLLER DERBY 
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for derby. Roller derby really does push 
you to look beyond your own sphere. It 
has definitely done that for me” 

It’s developments like these that 
confirm for Bencze that the challeng- 
ing and tedious work of developing 
gender policies, responding to endless 
email threads and attending meetings 
contribute not just to making the sport 
more accessible, but also to broader 
goals of gender justice and social justice. 
“It is empowering to see what we can 
do, both in the community of derby 
and in the greater communities we're 
involved in. This is how social change 
happens. We find a setting that gives 
us strength to really find and be who 
we are. In roller derby, we have been 
crossing boundaries and showing the 
dynamic nature of not only women but 
all people” © 
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By Harsha Walia 
Illustrations by Afuwa 


anada’s state and corporate wealth is largely based on 
subsidies gained from the theft of Indigenous lands 
and resources. Conquest in Canada was designed 
to ensure forced displacement of Indigenous peoples 
from their territories, the destruction of autonomy and 
self-determination in Indigenous self-governance and the 
assimilation of Indigenous peoples’ cultures and traditions. 


ı Given the devastating cultural, spiritual, economic, linguistic 


and political impacts of colonialism on Indigenous people in 
Canada, any serious attempt by non-natives at allying with 
Indigenous struggles must entail solidarity in the fight against 
colonization. 

Non-natives must be able to position ourselves as active 
and integral participants in a decolonization movement for 
political liberation, social transformation, renewed cultural 
kinships and the development of an economic system that 
serves rather than threatens our collective life on this planet. 
Decolonization is as much a process as a goal. It requires a 
profound recentring on Indigenous worldviews. Syed Hussan, 
a Toronto-based activist, states: “Decolonization is a dramatic 
reimagining of relationships with land, people and the state. 
Much of this requires study. It requires conversation. It is a 
practice; it is an unlearning,” 


Indigenous solidarity on its own terms 


growing number of social movements are recognizing 

that Indigenous self-determination must become the 
foundation for all our broader social justice mobilizing. 
Indigenous peoples in Canada are the most impacted by the 
pillage of lands, experience disproportionate poverty and 
homelessness, are overrepresented in statistics of missing and 
murdered women and are the primary targets of repressive 
policing and prosecutions in the criminal injustice system. 
Rather than being treated as a single issue within a laundry 
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Décolpnizing Together 


Moving beyonda politics of iret ie a practice of decolonization 


list of demands, Indigenous self-determination is increasingly 
understood as intertwined with struggles against racism, 
poverty, police violence, war and occupation, violence against 
women and environmental justice. 

Incorporating Indigenous self-determination into these 
movements can, however, subordinate and compartmental- 
ize Indigenous struggle within the machinery of existing 
Leftist narratives. Anarchists point to the antiauthoritarian 
tendencies within Indigenous communities, environmen- 
talists highlight the connection to land that Indigenous 
communities have, anti-racists subsume Indigenous people 
into the broader discourse about systemic oppression in 
Canada, and women’s organizations point to the relentless 
violence inflicted on Indigenous women in discussions about 
patriarchy. 

We have to be cautious not to replicate the Canadian state's 
assimilationist model of liberal pluralism, forcing Indigenous 
identities to fit within our existing groups and narratives. The 
inherent right to traditional lands and to self-determination 
is expressed collectively and should not be subsumed within 
the discourse of individual or human rights. Furthermore, it 
is imperative to understand that being Indigenous is not just 
an identity but a way of life, which is intricately connected 
to Indigenous peoples’ relationship to the land and all its 
inhabitants. Indigenous struggle cannot simply be accom- 


modated within other struggles; it demands solidarity on its 
own terms. = 


The practice of solidarity 

ne of the basic principles of 
Indigenous solidarity organizing 
is the notion of taking leadership. According to 
this principle, non-natives must be accountable 
and responsive to the experiences, voices, needs 
and political perspectives of Indigenous people 
themselves. From an anti-oppression perspective, 
meaningful support for Indigenous struggles can- 
not be directed by non-natives. Taking leadership 
means being humble and honouring front-line 
voices of resistance as well as offering tangible 
solidarity as needed and requested. Specifically, 
this translates to taking initiative for self-education 
about the specific histories of the lands we reside 
upon, organizing support with the clear consent 
and guidance of an Indigenous community or 
group, building long-term relationships of account- 
ability and never assuming or taking for granted the 
personal and political trust that non-natives may 
earn from Indigenous peoples over time. 

In offering support to a specific community 
in the defence of their land, non-natives should 
organize with a mandate from the community 
and an understanding of the parameters of the 
| support being sought. Once these guidelines are 
| established, non-natives should be proactive in 

offering logistical, fundraising and campaign sup- 
port. Clear lines of communication must always 
be maintained, anda commitment should be made 
for long-term support. This means not just being 
present for blockades or in moments of crisis, but 
developing an ongoing commitment to the well- 
being of Indigenous peoples and communities. 

Organizing in accordance with these principles is 
not always straightforward. Respecting Indigenous 
leadership is not the same as doing nothing while 
waiting around to be told what to do. “I am wait- 


ing to be told exactly what to do” should not be 
an excuse for inaction, and seeking guidance 
must be weighed against the possibility of further 
burdening Indigenous people with questions. A 
willingness to decentre oneself and to learn and 
act from a place of responsibility rather than guilt 
are helpful in determining the line between being 
too interventionist and being paralyzed. 
Cultivating an ethic of responsibility within the 
Indigenous solidarity movement begins with non- 
natives understanding ourselves as beneficiaries of 
the illegal settlement of Indigenous peoples’ land 
and unjust appropriation of Indigenous peoples’ 
resources and jurisdiction. When faced with this 
truth, it is common for activists to get stuck in their 
feelings of guilt, which I would argue is a state of 
self-absorption that actually upholds privilege. 
While guilt is often a sign of amuch-needed shift in 
consciousness, in itself it does nothing to motivate 
the responsibility necessary to actively dismantle 
entrenched systems of oppression. Ina movement- 
building round table, long-time Montreal activist 
Jaggi Singh said: “The only way to escape complicity 
with settlement is active opposition to it. That 
only happens in the context of on-the-ground, 
day-to-day organizing, and creating and cultivat- 
ing the spaces where we can begin dialogues and 
discussions as natives and non-natives.” 


Sustained alliance building 

ustaining a multiplicity of meaningful and 

diverse relationships with Indigenous peoples 
is critical in building a non-native movement for 
Indigenous self-determination. “Solidarity is not 
the same as support,” says feminist writer bell 
hooks. “To experience solidarity, we must have a 
community of interests, shared beliefs and goals 
around which to unite, to build Sisterhood. Support 
can be occasional. It can be given and just as easily 
withdrawn. Solidarity requires sustained, ongoing 


INDIGENOUS STRUGGLE 
CANNOT SIMPLY BE 
ACCOMMODATED WITHIN 
OTHER STRUGGLES; IT 
DEMANDS SOLIDARITY 
ON ITS OWN TERMS. 


DECOLONIZATION IS AS 
MUCH A PROCESS AS A 
GOAL. IT REQUIRES A 
PROFOUND RECENTRING 
OF INDIGENOUS 
WORLDVIEWS. 


commitment.” 

Who exactly one takes direction from while 
building networks of ongoing solidarity can be 
complicated. As in any community, a diversity of 
political opinions often exists within Indigenous 
communities. How do we determine whose 
leadership to follow and which alliances to build? 
I take leadership from and offer tangible support to 
grassroots Indigenous peoples who are exercising 
traditional governance and customs in the face of 
state control and bureaucratization, who are seek- 
ing redress and reparations for acts of genocide and 
assimilation, such as residential schools, who are 
opposing corporate development on their lands. 
I support those who are pushing back against the 
oppressions of hetero-patriarchy imposed by settler 
society, who are struggling against poverty and 
systemic marginalization in urban areas, who are 
criticizing unjust land claims and treaty processes 
and who are affirming their own languages, cus- 
toms, traditions, creative expression and spiritual 
practices. 

Alliances with Indigenous communities should 
be based on shared values, principles and analysis. 
For example, during the anti-Olympics campaign in 
2010, activists chose not to align with the Four Host 
First Nations, a pro-corporate body created in con- 
junction with the Vancouver Olympics organizing 
committee. Instead, we took leadership from and 
strengthened alliances with land defenders in the 
Secwepemc and St’at’ime nations and Indigenous 
people being directly impacted by homelessness 
and poverty in the Downtown Eastside. In general, 
however, differences surrounding strategy within 
a community should be for community members 
to discuss and resolve. We should be cautious of a 
persistent dynamic where solidarity activists start 
to fixate on the internal politics of an oppressed 


community. Allies should avoid trying to intrude 
and interfere in struggles within and between com- 
munities, which perpetuates the civilizing ideology 
of the white man’s burden and violates the basic 
principles of self-determination. 

Building intentional alliances should also avoid 
devolution into tokenization. Non-natives often 
determine which Indigenous voices to privilege by 
defaulting to the better known, easier-to-contact 
or “less hostile” Indigenous activists. This selectiv- 
ity distorts the diversity present in Indigenous 
communities and can exacerbate tensions and 
colonially imposed divisions between Indigenous 
peoples. In opposing the colonialism of the state 
and settler society, non-natives must recognize 
our own role in perpetuating colonialism within 
our solidarity efforts. We can actively counter this 
by theorizing about and discussing the nuanced 
issues of solidarity, leadership, strategy and 
analysis — not in abstraction, but within our real 
and informed and sustained relationships with 
Indigenous peoples. 


Decolonizing relationships 


hile centring and honouring Indigenous 

voices and leadership, the obligation for 
decolonization rests on all of us. In “Building a 
‘Canadian’ Decolonization Movement: Fighting 
the Occupation at ‘Home,” Devin Burke says: “A 
decolonisation movement cannot be comprised 
solely of solidarity and support for Indigenous 
peoples’ sovereignty and self-determination. If we 
are in support of self-determination, we too need 
to be self-determining. It is time to cut the state 
out of this relationship, and to replace it 
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“IT IS TIME TO CUT THE STATE OUT OF THIS 


RELATIONSHIP, AND TO REPLACE IT WITH A 
NEW RELATIONSHIP, ONE WHICH IS MUTUALLY 
NEGOTIATED, AND PREMISED ON A CORE RESPECT 
FOR AUTONOMY AND FREEDOM. 


- DEVIN BURKE, “BUILDING A ‘CANADIAN’ DECOLONIZATION MOVEMENT: FIGHTING THE 


for autonomy and freedom.” 

Being responsible for decolonization can require 
us to locate ourselves within the context of coloni- 
zation in complicated ways, often as simultaneously 
oppressed and complicit. This is true, for example, 
for racialized migrants in Canada. Within the 
anticolonial migrant justice movement of No One 
Is Illegal, we go beyond demanding citizenship 
rights for racialized migrants as that would lend 
false legitimacy to a settler state. We challenge 
the official state discourse of multiculturalism that 
undermines the autonomy of Indigenous com- 
munities by granting and mediating rights through 
the imposed structures of the state and that seeks 
to assimilate diversities into a singular Canadian 
identity. Andrea Smith, feminist intellectual and 
antiviolence activist, says: “All non-Native peoples 
are promised the ability to join in the colonial 
project of settling indigenous lands. In all of these 
cases, we would check our aspirations against the 
aspirations of other communities to ensure that 
our model of liberation does not become the model 
of oppression for others.” In B.C., immigrants and 
refugees have participated in several delegations 
to Indigenous blockades, while Indigenous com- 
munities have offered protection and refuge for 
migrants facing deportation. 

Decolonization is the process whereby we create 
the conditions in which we want to live and the 
social relations we wish to have. We have to commit 
ourselves to supplanting the colonial logic of the 
state itself. Almost a hundred years ago, German 
anarchist Gustav Landauer wrote: “The State is a 
condition, a certain relationship between human 
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OCCUPATION AT ‘HOME” 


beings, a mode of behaviour; we destroy it by 
contracting other relationships.’ Decolonization 
requires us to exercise our sovereignties differently 
and to reconfigure our communities based on 
shared experiences, ideals and visions. Almost all 
Indigenous formulations of sovereignty — such as 
the Two Row Wampum agreement of peace, friend- 
ship and respect between the Haudenosaunee 
nations and settlers — are premised on revolution- 
ary notions of respectful coexistence and steward- 
ship of the land, which goes far beyond any Western 
liberal democratic ideal. 

I have been encouraged to think of human inter- 
connectedness and kinship in building alliances 
with Indigenous communities. Black-Cherokee 
writer Zainab Amadahy uses the term “relationship 
framework” to describe how our activism should 
be grounded. “Understanding the world through a 
Relationship Framework ... we don't see ourselves, 
our communities, or our species as inherently 
superior to any other, but rather see our roles and 
responsibilities to each other as inherent to enjoying 
our life experiences,’ says Amadahy. From Turtle 
Island to Palestine, striving toward decoloniza- 
tion and walking together toward transformation 
requires us to challenge a dehumanizing social 
organization that perpetuates our isolation from 
each other and normalizes a lack of responsibility 
to one another and the Earth. © 


This is an altered and condensed version of a chapter 
from the 2012 forthcoming book Organize! Building 
From the Local for Global Justice, edited by Aziz 
Choudry, Jill Hanley and Eric Shragge. 


For decades, our government and business leaders have told Canadians to 
fend for themselves in retirement with RRSPs. They have convinced us to 
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put our retirement savings at great risk by investing privately in the stock Misic dei I 
market, which by its very nature is prone to speculative bubbles — followed p w on 
by crashes. Instead of providing income security, RRSPs continue to failure. 
completely fail low and middle income Canadians. Don Drummond, TD Chief Economist 
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There is another, more secure option: our Canada Pension Plan/ 
Quebec Pension Plan. 


f “,.the CPP will 

The CAW supports the campaign to double CPP benefits over the remain viable 

next seven years. forthenext 

Please tell your Member of Parliament today: 75 years...” 
Jean-Claude Menard, Chief Actuary, CPP 

“Expand and strengthen the Canada Pension Plan Sais 


— for the security of all Canadians” 
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Reviewed by Damien Lee 


at does reconciliation look 

like for Indigenous peoples 

in what is currently Canada? 

In part, argues Leanne Simpson in 

Dancing on Our Turtle’s Back, it must 

take the form of the resurgence of 

Indigenous peoples’ political traditions 

in their nation-to-nation relationships 
with Canada. 

For Canada, however, reconciliation 
is about turning a page in its colonial 
history. This notion emanates from the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission, 
as mandated by the Indian Residential 
Schools Settlement Agreement, 
which is designed to promote healing 
between residential school survivors 
and Canadians through truth telling. The 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission is 
based on principles that are victim cen- 
tred. It is meant to look forward, but it is 
doing so without naming decolonization 
as integral to the future of Canada’s rela- 
tionships with Indigenous peoples. For 
Canada, reconciliation means apologiz- 
ing for its history without recognizing its 
current role in neo-colonialism. 

Dancing on Our Turtle’s Back unpacks 
some of the implications that this 
narrow notion of reconciliation holds 
for Indigenous peoples. For example, 
framing reconciliation as turning the 
page ensures a future of colonialism in 
Canada. Indigenous peoples have not 
and cannot forget the residential school 
genocide era while its effects remain 
tangible in many Indigenous families 
and communities — whether urban or 
reserve — in the form of intergenera- 
tional trauma. Turning the page on this 
existing trauma is a form of erasure as 
much as it is a way to make a history of 
genocide less uncomfortable for settlers. 

Reconciliation can be a form of neo- 
colonialism when it becomes an oppor- 
tunity for Canadians to turn the page on, 
or silence, Indigenous peoples’ ongoing 
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Dancing on our Turt 
Stories of Nishnaabeg Re-Creation, Resurgence and a New Emergence 


By Leanne Simpson 
Arbeiter Ring 2011 


le’s Back 


resistance to colonialism. Simpson 
shows that Canada’s narrowly defined 
form of reconciliation can preclude 
Indigenous peoples’ contention with 
the state. And there is much to contend 
yet: outstanding land claims, the state's 
continued sanctioning of racism and 
sexism through its use of the /ndian Act, 
its abrogation of existing treaties, and 
the continued occupation of Indigenous 
territories by settler society, resource 
extraction companies, etc. The risk of 
applying Canada’s narrow version of 
reconciliation to broader issues is that 
Indigenous peoples’ ongoing conten- 
tion with the state will be criminalized 
because, in the minds of settlers and 
according to the state, we will have no 
reason to challenge settler colonial- 
ism — everything will be reconciled and 
therefore beyond critique. 


naddition to interrogating colonialism, 

Dancing on Our Turtle’s Back is in 
many ways a celebration of Anishinabek 
political traditions that, far from being 
erased, have survived the worst of 
colonialism and are now resurging in the 
contemporary context. After critiquing 
the state’s version of reconciliation, 
the majority of the book is about 
applying these traditions to explain what 
reconciliation should look like if Canada 
is serious about making things right with 
Anishinabek. 

Simpson demonstrates that the 
resurgence of Anishinabek traditions 
is reconciliation. For example, the 
Anishinabek teaching of biskaabii- 
yang — a decolonizing theory based in 
Anishinabek thought — fights colonial 
erasure. Biskaabiiyang is a returning to 
one’s self, a verb meaning to look back 
and to reinterpret Anishinabek teachings 
in our contemporary context in ways 
that “bring meaning to our practices 
and illuminate our lifeways” today. 


Biskaabiiyang means that our political 
relationships with Canada cannot be 
solely defined by the state, but must also 
be informed by Anishinabek political 
traditions. 

Reconciliation based in Anishinabek 
political traditions means both parties 
are committed to maintaining (re)bal- 
anced relationships without one party 
dominating the other; it means taking 
into account the concerns of everyone, 
including the ecology, when decisions 
are being made; it means moving toward 
an understanding of decolonization 
as a process that can be engaged right 
now instead of a far-off goal for which 
we must wait. A broad and decoloniz- 
ing definition of reconciliation means 
Anishinabek will be able to engage in 
a nation-to-nation relationship with 
Canada as Anishinabek, rather than 
being grouped with all Indigenous 
peoples into a defanged category of 
Aboriginal Canadians. 

As Simpson discusses in the last sec- 
tions of the book, true reconciliation 
will occur when new generations of 
Anishinabek and other Indigenous peo- 
ples are able to enjoy their cultures, lan- 
guages, territories and political systems 
free of state interference. Reconciliation 
thus requires a complete cessation of 
Canada’s interventions in Indigenous 
communities, including, for example, 
ceasing to co-opt Indigenous peoples’ 
self-determination movements, so that 
our leaders are able to relate to Canada 
in ways that honour unique Indigenous 
political traditions. 

Otherwise, reconciliation will just be a 
euphemism for neo-colonialism. © 
Anishinabek words in this review are inten- 
tionally not italicized to assert the validity 
of the Anishinabek language in its own right. 
Italicization makes Anishinabek words appear to 
be exotic within English texts, ultimately rendering 


Indigenous languages as Other while recentring the 
languages of the West as normal. 


Walkers march in Prince Albert. Lorraine Bearpswortn 
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Stepping up for future generations 


An interview with northern Saskatchewan residents resisting a nuclear waste dump on their land 


Interview by Don Kossick 
Introduction by Briarpatch Staff 


n July 27, 2011, a group of 

people from communities in 

northern Saskatchewan began 
an 820-kilometre walk from the village of 
Pinehouse to the provincial legislature in 
Regina. Over 20 days, the walkers visited 
12 communities between Pinehouse and 
Regina. The purpose of their journey was 
to raise awareness about the storage 
and transportation of nuclear waste in 
the province, and to oppose a proposed 
nuclear waste dump near Pinehouse. 


The walk was organized by the 
Committee for Future Generations, 
which was formed in spring 2011 after 
residents of the northern Saskatchewan 
communities of Pinehouse, English River 
and Creighton found out that their 
administrations, along with those of a 


few communities in northern Ontario, 


had expressed interest in hosting a 
nuclear waste repository. 

Three weeks after the discovery, the 
newly formed Committee for Future 
Generations hosted a public forum where 
200 attendees from 12 northern and 
8 southern communities, representing 
a diversity of ages, backgrounds and 


organizations, voted unanimously to 
lobby government for a ban on nuclear 
waste storage and transportation in 
Saskatchewan. The walk was organized 
with the intention of building solidarity 
among the province's residents to push 


for a legislated ban. 


Serious questions have been raised 
about the unethical means by which 
the industry-driven Nuclear Waste 
Management Organization (NWMO) 
is attempting to fulfill its duty to consult 
potentially affected Aboriginal com- 
munities, as ordered by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. In addition to paying 
hundreds of dollars in per diems to elders 
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to liaise between their communities and 
NWMO, the organization also brought 
elders and youth together under the 
pretext of an elders’ circle on suicide 
prevention, which in fact turned out to 


be a blatant promotion for the storage of 


nuclear waste in northern Saskatchewan. 
Max Morin of Beauval, Saskatchewan, 
had been invited to attend as an elder. 
“After two hours of pouring our hearts 
out, sharing in a talking circle,’ Morin 
states that the NWMO facilitator wrote 
“duty to consult” on the flip chart and 
abruptly turned the conversation to 
nuclear waste storage. “‘NWMO’ was 
written on the flip chart too, and all of a 
sudden it was all about NWMO? Morin 
reports that 11 elders walked out of the 
meeting in protest. 

The walkers arrived in Regina on 
August 16, where they were joined by 
several hundred people for the last few 
Kilometres of their walk. Although the 
committee had invited Premier Brad 
Wall to meet with them, on arrival at 
the provincial legislature only a lone 
government staffer appeared to quickly 
shake hands before retreating back into 
the building. 

Nonetheless, the walk succeeded 
in bringing opposition to a nuclear 
dump into the mainstream media, and 
in building province-wide solidarity 
against the storage and transportation 
of nuclear waste in Saskatchewan. 

Don Kossick caught up with some of 
the walkers a few weeks after the walk, 
This is an excerpt from his interview 
with Doreen Docken, Max Morin, Debby 
Morin and Victor Mispounas. 
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Interviewees from left to right: Debby Morin, Max Morin, Victor Mispounas, Doreen Docken. 


PHOTOS By SHAYNA STOCK, LORRAINE BEARDSWORTH, DON KOSSICK AND LORRAINE BEARDSWORTH RESPECTIVELY 


Tell me about your motivations for 
doing this walk. 


Doreen: Before the walk started, | 
sometimes wondered, what am | think- 
ing? I’m overweight, limited in my 
knowledge and I have lots of other 
things to do. But I had lived most of 
my life in an area that most people 
only dream of, with clear, clean water; 
air without impurities; smells of pine 
and birch as the wind whistles over the 
willows; cranes, pelicans, loons and 
eagles that talk to me throughout the 
day — pristine beauty. This was a land 
that I wanted to share with my children, 
grandchildren and their children, a land 
that they have every right to enjoy. 


How did the walk go? Did it achieve 
what you wanted it to? 


Doreen: We were about 10 in our core 
group, but we grew as we travelled. We 
learned a lot from others who have been 
involved in anti-nuclear work for over 30 
years. They supported us, educated us 
and walked alongside us. I was inspired 
— inspired to educate friends, family and 
surrounding communities. 


Debby: Our greatest treasures of that 
walk were the people that we met. We 
were really reminded that that’s where 
the real strength is. We were ready to go 
straight to Regina by ourselves if we had 
to, but we sure didn't have to. 


Victor: I didn’t know there were so many 
white people out there who were so 


caring. Before, I had nothing to do with 
white people. I didn’t trust them. Now I 
feel a whole lot different. 


Max: It felt so great to make it to the 
legislature. Our expectation was to 
meet with the government there, and 
they didn’t really show. But by then, 
we'd woken up the whole province, and 
I think we achieved what we needed to 
to make this an issue of the province, of 
Saskatchewan — not just the north, not 
just the south, but all of Saskatchewan. 

This is a beautiful Saskatchewan, and 
it should stay that way. Our rivers, our 
living skies, our trees, our land, our 
resources, our wildlife, our moose, our 
fish — that’s what we want to hang on to. 
We don't want to be victims like those 
in Chernobyl and Japan. My heart goes 
out to those places. 


During the walk, you gathered water 
from each community in a buffalo 
horn. What was the significance of 
that? 


Debby: All of Saskatchewan is like a 
sponge that holds water. If you drop 
vinegar or something on one side of a 
sponge holding water, it will eventually 
spread throughout the whole sponge, 
and that’s exactly what would happen 
with a nuclear accident. Water unites 
us all. 

We already have nuclear waste up 
here with the tailings that have been 
lying around. With the amount of 
cancers that have been happening, we 
would like to get some tests done on 


“I feel obligated as a mother, 
an educator and a human 
being to work as hard as I 
can to stop this insanity and 
to protect the blessings that 
have been given to me” 


-DOREEN DOCKEN 


the radioactivity of the water up here. 
What we're trying to prevent is more, 
not only more volume but more deadly 
waste from coming. 

Collecting the water from the com- 
munities was part of the waking up, 
part of the educating. We sent out an 
invitation to a representative of each 
community we went to, to present us 
with a gift of their water, which they 
would pour into a buffalo horn. We 
started at Pinehouse with a prayer from 
an elder. We put tobacco in the lake and 
started. That was our first collection 
of water, followed by rivers and lakes 
in communities all the way down. The 
water in that container is a symbol of 
how we're all united. 


You have said that the walk wasn’t 
the end; it was the beginning. What’s 
been happening since the walk? 


Max: NWMO has pushed back really 
hard. Because of the awakening inspired 
by the walk, NWMO has had to dig 
deeper into their pockets and spend a 
little bit more money on organizations, 
groups and communities, to stay ahead 
of the game. Our committee and the 
northern communities it represents, 
we're not rich, but the message is being 
passed around through grassroots. 
Moccasin telegraph, we'll say. 


Debby: Our petition to ban nuclear 
waste storage and transportation in the 
province now has more than 10,000 
signatures. Including the 5,000 signa- 
tures submitted by Clean Green Sas- 


Take Action! 


For more information on the Committee for Future Genera- 
tions: 
- email committeeforfuturegenerations@gmail.com 


- Facebook “Say No to Nuclear Waste Storage in Northern 
Saskatchewan” 


- visit www.cleangreensask.ca 


To download the petition to the Saskatchewan government 
demanding a legislated ban on nuclear waste storage and 
transportation in Saskatchewan, go to: 


http://www.cleangreensask.ca/Home/LegislaturePetitiontoBan- 
NuclearWaste. pdf?attredirects=0 


katchewan in April 2011, that’s 15,000 
Saskatchewan residents and counting 
now petitioning the government to ban 
nuclear waste. 


a human being to work as hard as I can 
to stop this insanity and to protect the 
blessings that have been given to me. 


This interview first aired on Making 
the Links Radio and is available at www. 
makingthelinksradio.ca. 

Since the interview, the Committee 
for Future Generations has continued 
its work to educate on the dangers of 
nuclear waste storage and transporta- 
tion and strengthen opposition to the 


Doreen: Through the walk, we realized 
how little people in Saskatchewan knew, 
how much more education we need to 
do. That little awakening poke was not 
enough. The people of Saskatchewan 
need to know the truth, and I feel 
obligated as a mother, an educator and 


RED ALERT! 


Let’s Capture the History of Labour Unions 
during the Cold War before it’s too Late! 


The Cold War saw left-led unions isolated, 
raided, and ultimately defeated. One such 
union, Mine Mill & Smelter Workers (MMSW), 
had an active Ladies Auxiliary. These women 
fed striking families, organized clothing 
drives, and maintained the social fabric of the union in BC, Alberta, 
Ontario, and SK. We are conducting a historical study on the MMSW 
Ladies Auxiliary and want to locate surviving members to interview 
them about their Auxiliary work in the 1950s - 1960s. 


Do you remember the slogan: “A union 
without the women is only half organized”? 


Were You a Member of MMSW Ladies 
Auxiliary? 
If you were involved in the MMSW Ladies Auxiliary, have mothers, 
sisters, aunts, or grandmothers who were involved, or have any leads 
that could help us locate these members, please contact us: 

Blog: http://www.elizabethquinlan.ca/blogs/ 

Email: mmsw.research_project@hotmail.ca. 

Liz Quinlan, University of Saskatchewan & Andrea Quinlan, York University 
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storage and transportation of nuclear 


waste in the province. It has accepted a traditional thank-you feast for all 
invitations to several speaking engage- 
ments with organizations such as 
Kairos, In-Equality, and Occupy, and 
has brought in experts for community 
information sessions. 


On December 3, the Committee hosted 


the organizations and individuals who 
supported the walk. A joyful reunion 
of people from Pinehouse to Regina, 
the feast was followed by a strategy 
meeting, out of which emerged several 


task groups. In addition to saying “No” 
to nuclear waste, they also say “Yes” 
to renewable energy, and their plans 
include the promotion and development 
of a renewable energy economic base. © 


Geron Paul, age 19 and from 
Beauval, walked for the full three 
weeks. At the rally at the Sas- 
katchewan legislature in Regina 
at the end of the walk, Paul had 
his public speaking debut when he 
addressed the crowd of hundreds 
about the dangers of nuclear 
waste. “I am proud of our natural 
resources. I am proud to say I live 
by one of the most beautiful lakes 
in Saskatchewan,’ he said. “If I have to give up an ‘unparal- 
leled economic opportunity’ to keep it clean, I am willing 
to live with the consequences.” 


| Rueben Roy, 
age 16, of Eng- 
lish River First 
Nation also 
participated in 
the whole walk. 
Roy is con- 
cerned about 
the impact that 
nuclear waste 
storage could 
have on the natural environment surrounding his com- 
munity, including the animals and water. “Walking on the 
road instead of driving it allows you to see and feel more 
with nature,’ he notes. “We want to see a north that is not 
polluted.” 


K FUTURE 
GENERATIONS! 


Marissa Favel, age 
17 and in Grade 10 
in Ile-a-la-Crosse, 
| says she joined the 
walk “for everyone in 
this world, but espe- 
cially for the chil- 
dren.” Favel has two 
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The next generation of land defenders 


Youth played an important role in the walk from Pinehouse. Among the core walkers were five courageous young people 
who gave up a good chunk of their summer vacation to stand up for their communities and for future generations. 


younger brothers and considers the storage of nuclear 
waste in her community a threat to their future. In this 
photo she is accepting a gift of water in the group's buffalo 
horn from the driver of the Batoche ferry that took the 
group over the South Saskatchewan River. 


W Shayna Paul, 
lage 17 and 
lin Grade 11 
in Beauval, 
also had her 
younger siblings 
and cousins in 
mind when she 
decided to join 
the walk. “I 


= don't want them 
to have this stuff in their backyard,” she says. A powwow 
dancer since the age of two, Paul danced the walkers into 
the cities of Prince Albert and Regina. She says she felt 
proud to be able to do this and also enjoyed the opportunity 
to connect with the elders and other youth in the group 
as they walked. 


River Cote, the youngest 
of the group at 13, was so 
inspired by the walkers when 
they stayed at his home in 
Saskatoon that he persuaded 
his mom to join them for 
the remainder of their jour- 
ney. Cote gave up a much- 
anticipated trip to Saskatoon’s 
Exhibition to attend the walk. 
“It was amazing to get out of 
the city and walk,’ he says. And besides, he continues, 
“the Exhibition comes every year, but this opportunity 
just comes once in a lifetime. If they bury [nuclear waste] 
up there and something happens, everywhere around will 
be a disaster” 


ALL PHOTOS: Despy MORIN 


CODE GRE EN 


I+ would be so cool 

+o find interesting 

\ifFe-formS on other 
planets... 


.. and to know 
we're not alone. 


Responsibility and freedom 


“Today, more than ever before, life must 
be characterized by a sense of Universal 
responsibility, not only nation to nation and 
human to human, but also human to other 
forms of life” 

DALAI LAMA XIV 


“Colorful demonstrations and weekend 
marches are vital but alone are not powerful 
enough to stop wars. Wars will be stopped 
only when soldiers refuse to fight, when 
workers refuse to load weapons onto ships 
and aircraft, when people boycott the eco- 
nomic outposts of Empire that are strung 
across the globe” 

ARUNDHATI Roy, PUBLIC POWER IN 
THE AGE OF EMPIRE 


“Responsibility is the price of freedom.” 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


“For society to force someone, through 
shame and ostracism, to comply with 
love and sex that it defines, is nothing but 
organized rape” 

-LEE MARACLE, I AM WOMAN 


Perspective 


“You can cut all the flowers but you can- 
not keep Spring from coming” 
PABLO NERUDA 


“The truth will set you free, but first it 
will piss you off” 
GLORIA STEINEM 


“When I was in the boarding nursery and 
did not want to finish my food, the teachers 
often said: ‘Think of all the starving children 
in the capitalist world!” 

JUNG CHANG, WILD SWANS: THREE 
DAUGHTERS OF CHINA 


Suggestions for Quotes from the Underground are welcome and can be sent to editor@briarpatchmagazine.com 


NEW BOOKS! 


About Canada: Queer Rights 
By Peter Knegt 
9781552664377 $17.95 


About Canada: Media 
By Peter Steven 
9781552664476 $17.95 


Good Girls, Good Sex: 
Women Talk about Church and Sexuality 
By Sonya Sharma 
9781552664384 $17.95 


FERNWOOD 


PUBLISHING 


critical books for critical thinkers 


www.fernwoodpublishing.ca 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE: 


Timea Fleury 


| ° 

| Deeper Roots: 

| Celebrating Briarpatch’s community- 
| supported media campaign! 

| Facing severe cuts to government funding and a 


| potentially devastating financial crisis, Briarpatch 
! launched the Deeper Roots campaign in 2009. 


: Timea Fleury has been reading Briarpatch for the past three years, 
Appealing to our readers to help us deepen and signed up as a sustainer last year as part of our Deeper Roots 
our financial resources by contributing a small campaign. A self-proclaimed hippie and food nut, Briarpatch is 


donation each month, the campaign was an often her faithful companion on her daily hour-and-a half commute 
to and from work in Fort McMurray. We caught up with her to 


amazing success. Thanks to our nearly 250 
monthly donors, Briarpatch is now more see what life is like for an anti-capitalist hippie in the oil sands. 
resilient than ever! a ee A 
How the heck does an anti-capitalist end up in Fort McMurray? 
All Sustainers’ names are listed in every issue. : Sate SNe : ; 
Th l R | lett After working for six years in northwestern Ontario in the pulp 
J . . . 
a so HESONE anannua nEw SE gpian and paper industry, I needed a change. The work weighs heavily 
automatically renewing subscription, and a on my conscience, but I actually enjoy life in Fort McMurray. I’ve 


made some good friends and there are plenty of sports, activities, 


permanent vacation from donation appeals. 
volunteer opportunities and outdoor trails. 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. What do you do for fun? 


Last winter I joined Fort McMurray’s new roller derby league. I am 
learning to golf and play tennis, and I enjoy travelling and yoga. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


o $ioo 0O $500 $250 $100 Other:$ 


What’s your favourite book? 


As far as fiction goes, Pillars of the Earth by Ken Follett. For 
non-fiction, Jared Diamond’s Guns, Germs, and Steel and Collapse 
were eye-openers for me. I also recently read The Story of Stuffby 
Annie Leonard and it has given me all kinds of crazy ideas about 
having a goal of zero waste, at home and at work. 


Name: 
Address: 


š 
l 
| 
| 

City: oe ee 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
| 


Province: Postal code: 


What do you like best about Briarpatch? 


Phone: 

I like that it looks honestly and without apology at issues that are 
not popular, sexy, cool or even acknowledged. It’s not about selling 
a magazine but sharing information, opinions, facts and stories, 


and voicing controversy. 


Email: 
Payment method: O Void cheque (enclosed) O Visa 1) Mastercard 


Card #: Epa 


I understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 
Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 McIntyre St. / Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 
Biff) hase a manh dnnartian anenymeous- 


The automatic monthly donations of the following 


Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 


stable, ongoing revenue. 
Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 


subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 


a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 
Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 


renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
Orrawa, ON 
P, Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G, Barnes-Connell 
La RONGE, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
Durnam, ON 
Craig Bavis 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Jennie Bell 
Orrtawa, ON 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
St. ALBERT, AB 
Michael Berenbaum 
CALGARY, AB 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL River, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
Verwoop, SK 
Dawn Birchard 
Winpsor, ON 
Ken Bird 


Orrawa, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
Fort Qu'ArreLLe, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
ToRONTO, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TorONTO, ON 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Barbara Byers 
Orrawa, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnasy, BC 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pat Christie 
Powe ct River, BC 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Trudy Connor 
Š La RONGE, SK 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, BC 
K. & D. Collier 
Rep Deer, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SainT JOHN, NB 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 


Robert Cosbey 
Regina, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
Ortawa, ON 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Bev Currie 
Swirt Current, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirt Current, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 
Marte, ON 
Ron de la Hey 
Virpen, MB 
Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, BC 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowa.Lt 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Erika Dyck 
SASKATOON, SK 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Giles Endicott 
TorONTO, ON 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
Hatirax, NS 
Timea Fleury 
Forr McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
Hauirax, NS 
Donna Frandsen & 
Tim Davies 
Watrous, SK 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brigitte Gemme 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Jennifer Gibbs 
Toronto, ON 
Terry Gibson 
Reaina, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
Ware ta, SK 
John Gordon 
WaretLa, SK 


Rachel Gou 
| ees QC 


Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
Toronto, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 


C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Tamara Harder & 
Deron Staffen 
REGINA, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
Manotick, ON 
Leora Harlington 
Nortn BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
Nort BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinmann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
L.C. Highgate 
Toronto, ON 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, 
Jim Holmes 


SK 


REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 
Regina, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 
REGINA 
Elizabeth Jmaeft 
SASKATOON 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Lester O. Jorgenson 
ABBEY, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
Ortawa, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
Toronto, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 


Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Barry Lipton 
ToRONTO, ON 
Sally Livingston 
Ricaup, QC 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Gimu, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
Reaina, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 


Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Margaret Mahood 
Reatna, SK 
Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
Nanton, AB 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Match 
GRENFELL, SK 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Mawhinneys 
N 


TORONTO, 
Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 


Sally McAfee 
BreNTWwoop Bay, BC 
Dorothy & Robert 
McGeachy 
Sarnia, ON 


Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
SASKATOON, SK 
Karen Mclver 
ReGina, SK 
Ivey McNeill 
STONEWALL, MB 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
MT. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Jennifer Moore 
Orrtawa, ON 


By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 


Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
ReGina, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicky Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
K.E. Norman 
KINGSTON, ON 
Jan Noppe 
Princeton, BC 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
Vancouver, BC 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
Ruth Pearce & Sara Allen 
Winnirec, MB 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, BC 
Jennifer Peirce 
Orrawa, ON 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
ReGina, SK 
R. N. Piper 
St MıcHeL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
Reina, SK 
Marion Pollack 
Orrawa, ON 
Manuela Popovici 
Orrawa, ON 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Diana Ralph 
Orrawa, ON 
Sherry Rapley 
MONTREAL, QC 
Tony Reddin 
BonsHaw, PE 
Kalissa Regier 
Lairp, SK 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Ken Ryall 
Nanaimo, BC 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gerhard Scholten 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Susanne Shaw 
KIMBERLEY, BC 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CaLepon, ON 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
ReGina, SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 


Donald Sutherland 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Penny Swartz 
Reaina, SK 
Chelsea Sweeney 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
EGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
Reina, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Kevin Thompson 
Wuite Rock, BC 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, BC 
D. Bruce Turton 
EDMONTON, AB 
John Tzupa 
Reina, SK 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort Qu’ApPELLe, SK 
Heather Walker 
Carcary, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
Trait, BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
Quaticum Beach, BC 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
Regina, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY RIVER, PE 
lan Whetter 
WovnireG, MB 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
Catcary, AB 
Jim Wright 
LouGueeb, AB 
Armine Yalnizyan 
Toronto, ON 
Barbara ip 
foRONTO, ON 
Katherine Young 
Orrawa, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 
Global Youth Network 
‘Toronto, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 
Carpross, SK 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 


Unit, United Church 
of Canada 

Toronto, ON 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 


REGINA, SK 
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GR PARTING SHOTS 


Videos won’t make things better; try policies 


The Conservatives’ It Gets Better video rings hollow and hypocritical in the absence of queer-positive policy 


By Gens Hellquist 


uicide among young queer people 

is not a new problem. It’s been 

going on since before I came 
out in 1965. I wasn’t out more than a 
couple months before I heard about the 
suicide of a fellow member of the small 
queer community. It’s been a constant 
issue ever since, with most suicides 
going unreported. The only difference 
today is that some families are finally 
willing to openly acknowledge that 
homophobia caused their loved ones to 
kill themselves. 

School boards and administrations 
continue to wring their hands and 
argue over policy to address bullying 
but seem squeamish about addressing 
the root cause, offering excuses such 
as “Kids will be kids,’ and “We have to 
recognize that we serve varied families 
with varied values.” What kind of family 
would support bullying someone to the 
point where they kill themselves? 

The latest suicide that has become 
public was that of Jamie Hubley, the son 
of Ottawa city councillor Allan Hubley. 
Hubley was 15 when he took his own 
life on October 14. In his blog he wrote, 
“I am tired of life really. It’s so hard, I’m 
sorry, I can’t take it anymore. I don’t 
want to wait three more years, this hurts 
too much. How do you even know it will 
get better? It’s not” 

He was referring to the It Gets Better 
campaign founded by syndicated sex 
columnist Dan Savage to reassure queer 
youth that they just have to endure a 

few more years of hate and intolerance 
before it magically “gets better.” 
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Hubley also wrote, “I’m not really 
anything special, just depressed. I wish 
I could be happy. I try, I try, I try... I 
just want to feel special to someone. 
I’m gay?!” 

The Harper government's response to 
Hubley’s suicide was to produce their 
own It Gets Better video. This from a 
government that has within its ranks 
the most homophobic politicians in the 
country who've never been averse to 
speaking in hateful tones about queer 
people. 

The poorly produced video begins 
with an MP who informs youth that, 
while today they may be fighting “some 
of the fiercest battles” of their lives, 
“when you get through them life is 
beautiful.” Tell that to those in our 
community who continue to struggle 
with self-esteem, substance abuse and 
mental health issues that originated in 
adolescence. 

Another speaker tells youth, “you are 
not alone,’ but one wouldn't know that 
from the lack of government policy 
addressing queer issues. We are then 
treated to a succession of dour-faced 
Conservative MPs who each parrot 
the phrase “It gets better.” Included is 
Public Safety Minister Vic Toews, who 
has opposed anything related to queer 
issues, and John Baird, the not-so- 
openly-gay Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Not one of them utters the word gay. 

Is this the best that our government 
can do? Videos aren't going to keep 
our youth safe. We need programs that 
provide support and comfort for queer 


kids, and that are accessible to every 
young person in this country. We need 
programs that educate kids about the 
impact of bullying, and programs to 
support kids who are bullied. 

I didn’t see anything in that video 
that would suggest that Harper and his 
flock are prepared to get serious about 
addressing queer youth suicides. In fact, 
Harper's Conservative caucus continues 
to cut programs that support queer 
initiatives. 

I just spent the summer closing an 
organization that had been bringing the 
issues of queer health into the forefront. 
Unfortunately, the Canadian Rainbow 
Health Coalition is no longer. During 
its heyday it brought together queer 
activists and allies to learn from one 
another and to develop resources and 
strategies to bring about real changes in 
the health of queer people. As a national 
organization it looked to the federal 
government for support but outside of 
a one-time 27-month project grant, the 
cupboard was bare. 

It’s time we all rose up and demanded 
that our governments stop wasting their 
breath on empty platitudes. Instead, 
they should get serious about sup- 
porting the queer community through 
progressive policies, strategies and 
funding to allow queer communities to 
develop the programs that our youth so 
desperately need. © 


A condensed version of this article first appeared 
in the Fall 2011 issue of Perceptions, the Gay 
& Lesbian Newsmagazine of Saskatchewan. 
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